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of the large collection formed by Sir Ernest Satow, which consisted
mainly of Japanese literature (see below, p. 320), but also included
many valuable printed classical, literary and Buddhist works in
Chinese from early presses in Korea and Japan. The remaining great
accessions have come in since his day. These are the Backhouse and
Stein collections.
The former, acquired in 1908, is distinguished by a number of
fine Ming editions, a large thesaurus entitled Tu Hat, or the Sea
of Jade^ a complete set of the twenty-four dynastic histories, among
many rare and valuable books.
The latter is part of the result of the three celebrated expeditions
led by Sir Aurel Stein to the deserts of Eastern Turkestan in
1900-01, 1906-08 and 1913-16, and described by him in his great
works, Ancient Khotan (1907), Serindia (1921) and Innermost dsia^
1928. They are doubtless the last great finds that will leave China,
as native scholars are now using political pressure to withhold such
facilities as Stein, and before him Bower, enjoyed. Stein's expeditions
were based on a systematic scheme for exploration of these areas
proposed by him to the Government of India in 1898 in consequence
of Bower's and later finds made and reported by Indian officials j
his expeditions were sent by that Government with contributions from
the Treasury; and consequently his collections have been divided
between the India Office Library and the Museum, a part of the
Museum's share being the whole of the Chinese documents found,
apart from some which went to Peking and Paris.
These explorations produced Chinese written and printed docu-
ments fer more ancient than any previously possessed by the Library,
or indeed than had been known in the West. The Gobi Desert in
Eastern Turkestan is so rainless and so utterly unvisited that on his
second journey Stein, travellihg over the same route, found his own
footsteps of several years before, a sight at least as ghostly as Friday's
were to Robinson Crusoe, Its sands are therefore as perfect a preser-
vative of paper as those of Egypt are of papyrus. As a result the
7,000 rolls (including fragments) brought to London have suffered
no -damage from damp, in spite of theit age. The great find was
made in an inner chamber of a shrine, one of the Temples of the
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